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ABSTRACT 

This study identifies philosophical and instructional 
values implicit m the educational thought of ^5arla Montessori and 
compares those values with Shapiro's (1986, 1987) set of humanistic 
value principles. Shapiro's 16 value principles, which are derived 
from an analysis of 100 works of 89 well-known writers who have been 
publicly associated with humanistic education, concern: (1) a process 
orientation; (2) self-determination; (3) interpersonal connectedness; 
(4) personal relevance; (5) integration of affect and cognition m a 
holistic approach; (6) consideration of context; (7) an affective, 
experiential bias; (8) innovation; (9) democratic participation; (10) 
orientation toward persom.^ grov/th; (11) orientation tcv;ard the 
intrinsic value of persons; (12) individualism; (13) reality as 
concrete and pragmatic; (14) formative over summative evaluation; 
(15) encouragement of diversity and creativity; and (16) the 
cultivation of spiritual potential. A content analysis of 
Kontessori *s highly philosophical book, "'The Secret of Childhood," 
yielded 156 value statements that were sorted usinc, Shapiro's 16 
value principles. Results demonstrate extensive similarity betv;een 
Kontessori* 3 values and the values of humanistic educators. Each area 
of similarity is discussed. (RH) 
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Abstract : 

This study identifies and compares Hontessori philosophical 
and instructional values with Shapiro' s (1986a; 1987) set of 
Humanist ic Value Principles . A content analysis of 
Montessori' s bookf The Secret of Childhood yielded 156 value 
statements which have been sorted using Shapiro's sixteen 
"Humanistic Value Principles^ (1987). Results demonstrate a 
strong relationship between Montessori's values and values 
of humanistic educators • The similarity of Montessori 
writings and Humanistic Values implies that Montessori 
classrooms are fields where huijaanistic values are regularly 
implemented* Montessori's contribution to humanistic 
education is the vivid description of the necessary 
condit ions to assist the normal developmental growth and 
self actualizing capacity in human beings. 



As early childhood education and adequate childcare become 
the focus of national attention f the Montessori Model merits 
re-examination . On the whole- rhe limited discussion of 
Montessori ' s work in teacher training programs and 
educational philosophy texts (e.g.f Biehlerf 1971; Orenstein 
and Levinet 1985) has perpetuated both the isolation of 
Montessori educators and the Public School teacher * s limited 
knowledge of Montessori' s philosophy f method s and 
materi als • 

This study systematically examines Montessori ' s 
instructional values in the philosophical context of 
Humanistic Value Principles (Shapiro^ 1983; 1987) with the 
intent to provide a better understanding of the ideas and 
values that have informed instructional behavior in 
Montessori cl assrooms for a half century. 

Shapiro' s studies of the Humanistic Value Principles* 
(Shapiro, 1983; 1985a; 1985b; 1986; 1987) provide the 
framework for comparison with Montessori. In Shapiro' s 
effort to define the essential elements of Humanistic 
Education f he has analyzed eight y-^nine well known writers 
publicly associated with humanistic education and one 
hundred pieces of their literature (Shapiro* 1987). 

Shapiro has identified sixteen major operating value 
principles. The following definitions which have been 



paraphrased from Shapiro's original studies (1985a; 1985b; 



1986; 1987) were used in the analysis of Montessor: ' s ideas: 



1 • Process orientation : "How* is more important that 
"what" or "why. " 

2. Self-determination : This includes autonomy f 

self'-directi on and self-devaluation. Students assume 
initiative f responsibility and accountability 
whenever feasible . The goal is to free rather than 
con trol the 1 earner . Sel f --direct ed learning is 
encouraged . 

3m Connectedness : This principle involves encouragement 

of empathyt pluralism t good relationships t mutual 
caring and understanding among students and 
teachers • 

4. Relevance: Personal meaning and the student ' s 

readiness to learn are stressed . Instruction Is 
related to the concerns and needs of the students . 

5. Integration : Affect is combined with cognitiont 

living with learning . The focus is on the education 
of the whole person^ including valuest feelings and 
at litudest and the body^ mindt and spirit. 

6. Context: Awareness of environment $ politics and 

culture in which the learning takes place are 
considered important influences on the 1 earning 
process • 

7. Af fectivef experiential bias: Use of feelings and 

concrete experiences in learning situations is 
preferred. Instruction also includes sensory 
awareness f immediate feelings and emotions t and the 
expression of these as a central part of the 
learning experience . 

8. Innovation: New ideas and methods are intended to 

promote social change. This is an anti-authori tarian 
approach to improving educational institutions . 

9. Democratic participation : Social equity^ consensus t 

and collaboration in learning is emphasized. 

10m Personal Growth-ori entation : Self -actualization 

through self awareness takes precedence over the 
lesson plan and course content . Human developmen t is 
seen as the primary purpose of education . 



11. People- orientation: Based on MacGregor^s Theory "Y" 



(1960)9 people have Intrinsic value not merely 
instrumental importance as units or means of 
production • This approach to instruction invol ves 
trusting the learners' capacity to actualize 
themselves • It is assumed that learners are 
basically hardworking^ responsible^ inherently good 
and naturally caring about one another^ and that 
learning is often intrinsically rewarding to the 
learner • 

12. Individualism: The learner is unique. 

self -determining and self -aware and is therefore 
valued over the state or collective. Attention to 
individual needs is thought to be not only pragmatic 
but a prerequisite to caring about others. 

13. Reality claims: ^Reality^ is defined as concrete and 

pragmatic. Reality can only be experienced by 
touching t seeing 9 moving t feeling t and doing. 

14. Evaluation : Formative evaluation for growth and 

improvement is favored over summative evaluat ion in 
which final and additive numbers or stated rank are 
used in summarizing or labeling a performance . 

15. Variety-Creativity: Spontaneity 9 originality 9 

diversity are encouraged in the process of classroom 
learning . 

16. Transpersonal : spiritual9 mystical9 intuitive and 

receptive modes of consciousness are cultivated. 
Schools are seen as environments for the development 
of whole human beings including their spiritual 
potential . 



In his study of 40 humanistic authors and samples of their 
wri ting (1985a) 9 Shapiro reported the resul ts of a factor 
analysis based on the inter-correlations of the frequency of 
occurence of the first fifteen variables . Three factors were 
retaitied from the inter-correlation matrix. The first of 
these factors9 the ^General Humanistic Value System or the 
^Affective$ Self-Actualizing9 General Model 9^ accounts for 



slightly over half (54%) of the total variance . Factor 2 
iSf "Participatory Group Approaches supporting Individualism 



and Self'-expression" and Factor 3 is "Groups Supporting 
Consensus and Social change. * Including these second two 
factorst 72% of the total variance was explained. (Shapiro^ 
1985a) 

Although Shapiro's expanded analysis of 89 authors and 100 
samples of their writing (1987)9 confirmed the original 
three factors^ two additional factors emerged: Transpersonal 
and Self Determined Evaluation. Shapiro reported that the 
factor explaining the greatest percentage of the variance 
(39.5%) among the authors in the larger sample (N= 89) was 
the same as in the earlier study. Shapiro now refers to this 
factor as The Humanistic Instructional Paradigm. It is 
dominated by the same three \rariables f Connectedness $ Self 
Determination and Personal Growths found in the original 
study. ''Humanistic education is thus defined centrally by 
the principle of self -act ualization via the exploration and 
expression of feelings and concrete personal experience in 
the context of understanding between teachers and students 
in empathiCf caring^ face-^to-^facef (usually small) groups in 
the learning situation." (Shapiro^ 1987 f p. 162) 

Humanistic authors have differed in their agreement of the 
salience of the 16 humanistic value principles . Shapiro 
reported standard deviations ranging from 2.52 to 12.56 in 
the frequency of occur ance of the authors ' identifiable 
statements supporting the 16 instructional values. None the 



less a humanistic instructional paradigm has been identified 
and can now be used to compare other educators ' values. 

The researchers used the 16 Humanis,tic Instructional Values 
to sort Montessori's Value statementSf attempting to answer 
these questions : 

1. Which humanistic values are most strongly supported 
in Th£ Secret of Childhood ? 

2. Is Montessori ' s philosophy different in kind from 
the contemporary humanistic educators sampled in Shapiro^ s 
studies? 

3. Does the Montessori Model described in T he Secret of 
Childhood offer pedagogy associated with humanistic values? 

Method: 

From among Montessori's many books on child development and 
her system of education and materials 9 The Secret of 
Childhood was chosen as a representative source for these 
reasons : First f its content is heavily philosophical and 
deals with the fundamental values which inform the 
Montessori Method. Seconds the book was compiled for 
publication from several sources. Among these were newspaper 
articles and interviews from the date of the opening of the 
first Casa dei Bambini in Rome^ 1907. Significant parts of 
the book come from an Italian bookf 11^ Metodo della 
Pedafiosia Scientifica applicato al ' educazione infantil nella 
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case dei Bambini published in Italys 1909. Another part was 
originally published in English in HacClure' s Magazine as an 
article entitled "An Educational Wonderworkers ^ in 1911. 
ThuSf putflished in 1966f The Secret of Childhood presents 
almost fifty years of consistant pedagogy. Thirds in The 
Secret of Childhood f Hontessori describes her scientific 
experiment at ion in the classroom t and the subsequent 
validation of her theories . 

The content analysis and sorting was done by the two 
authors. Both are trained Hontessori teachers with at least 
seven years experience in the Hontessori Classroom. While 
the researchers assuredly have a positive bias for tne 
Hontessori Educational Hodel t both have varied experience 
and appreciation for other educational models In the United 
States and Europe. While the bias has to be recognized f the 
experience in Hontessori education was felt to be an asset 
to the task of assembling a thorough analysis . 

Identifying the Hontessori Vaxue Statements : 

Hontessori value statements were identified using Shapiro' s 
definition of instructional value; a teaching/ learning 
concept or idea which is preferable f desirable t enduring and 
makes a difference. Ex pi id t indicators such as verbal 
imperatives f superlatives and generalizations were used by 
each researcher to identify statements independently . 
Results were then compared . Only those statements which were 
chosen by both authors were included* This process was 

S 



checked by a tbirdf non-Montessori teacher^ who was given 
the definition of "value statement " and asked to identify 
statements which fit that definition from The Secret of 
Childhood . Agreement on choice of statements among the three 
teachers was considered sufficient to indicate reliability . 

One hundred fifty six statements were extracted verbatim. 

The subject and predicate of some statements were connected 

for brevity and clarity. Great care was taken not to alter 
the meaning of the statements . 

Sorting the Statements : 

The Montessori Value Statements were sorted using the 
definitions of the sixteen humanistic principles (Shapirot 
1983)f Three criteri^i were used: 

1. Is the statement a value statement according to Shapiro's 
definition? (given above) 

2. Is it a clear statement? Any identified statements which 
depended on prior knowledge and might be misunderstood by 
general readers were eliminated . 

3. Into which category does it fit? 

Montessori Statements which did not clearly fit any 
humanistic category were excluded. 
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TABLE 1 



MONTESSORI STATEMENTS 

HUMANISTIC VALUE RANK ORDER % OF TOTAL STATEMENTS 

Self -Determination . 19 

Affective Bias .14 

Integration .22 

Relevancy ,22 

Personal Growth .07 

People Oriented .07 

Innovation .06 

Process .04 

Context .03 

Individualism .03 

Connectedness .02 

Reality Claims .01 

Variety and Creativity .01 

Transpersonal .01 

Democratic Participation .0 

Evaluation .Q 



Excluded statements 
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Resul ts : 

Of 156 Montessori Value Statements f 141 fit within the 
sixteen variables. Fifteen statements were excluded.^ 
Montessori statements were rrnked according to the 
percentage of the total number of statements that fit the 
humanistic category. (See Table 1) 

(Insert Table 1 here) 

Montessori's statements support a value orientation similar 
to contemporary humanistic educators . The most strorgly 
supported values are Sel f -Determination $ Affective BiaSt 
Relevancy f Integration f Personal Growth and Peoplf^ 
Orientation . There are enough statements in each of the 
following cf^'^egories to warrant further investigation of 
other Montecsori wri tings t or of Montessori teachers: 
Process Orientation » Connectedness $ Context - Innovation $ 
Individualism f Reality ClaimSf Variety and Creativitv, and 
Transpersonal . 

Montessori made connvctions between philosophical values 
with desirable educational ends and appropriate pedogogy to 
achieve those ends. Value statements identified by the 
researchers encompass both philosophical and pedagogical 
elements. The Secret of Childhood offers a rich source of 
pedagogy associated with the humanistic values of self 



determination f relevancy and integration . Recognition of 
Sensitive periods in child development f the importance of 
sensorial education and the effecti vness of the prepared 
environment are three important Montessori contributions to 
humanistic pedagogy. Following is a discussion of these 
results and implications for contemporary educators. 

Discussion : 

The humanistic values identified by Shapiro are highly 
interrelated . One value providing the foundation for others 
ie.$ the capacity of human beings to self -actualize can be 
thought of as the fundamental assumption for all the other 
humanistic val ues . 

A personal growth orientation builds on the assumption of 
self actualization . "Human development in all its forms is 
seen as the primary purpose of education^" (Shapiro^ 1987 t 
p. 160) While romantic humanists see personal growth as the 
path to self-fulfillmentf (Rogers^ 1983t Bellaht 1987) 
Montessori expressed the dangers of personal growth at the 
expense of others. Montessori beleived all creatures have a 
unique cosmic purpose and it is the object of personal 
growth in human beings to encounter that purpose. Thus $ for 
hert education is the process through interaction with the 
environment f of finding and fulfilling that purpose unique 
to each individual. Montessori asserts that "as lo*i'^ as 
children cannot develop according to nature^s norms but 
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suffer deviation f men will always be abnormal • The energy 
that can help mankind is that whicn lies within the child." 
(Montessorif 1966f p. 207) 

Another humanistic value category closely tied with personal 
growth is people orientation . Both values stress the 
importance of people over content or product ion $ both see 
human beings as capable of and motivated to self-^actualize. 

Self-Determinationf is the humanistic category most 

strongly supported by Hontessjori statements . Many of the 
St atements which fit the self --determination category are 
pedagogical in nature. Instruction based on Self- 

Determination assumes not only the belief in the innate self 
actualizing quality of human beings but the intrinsic worth 
and goodness of people^ and the value of personal growth as 
an educational objective. 

The idea that the natural and normal state of human beings 
is inherently good is fundamental to both humanistic and 
Hontessori education. Shapiro (1986) states that "People 
have intrinsic or ultimate value t .. .This approach trusts the 
learner ' s capacit y to actualize him/ herself . Learners $ as 
other people are basically hard-working t responsible ^ 
inherently good and naturally caring about one another." 
The essential contribution of Hontessori* s work with 
children presented in The Discovery of the Child is that 
this naturally good$ hard workings self actualizing capacity 



will emerge In the beneficial conditions of the ^prepared 
environmen t • * 

The Montessori statements referring to the prepared 
environment offer a key to the understanding of how to 
stimulate the human capacit / to self actualize • 'The 
solution is to be found in preparing a suitable environment 
for the child where he may manifest his higher tendencies.' 
(Montessori f 1966 p. 86) In the prepared environment the 
child is free to make choices • 'A child who is free to act 
not only seeks to gather sensible impressions from his 
environment but also shows a love for exactitude in the 
carrying out of his action. His spirit seems to be suspended 
between existence and self-realization.' (Montessorit p*99) 

Montessori recognizes that self-determination apparent in 
the psychic instincts and movements of the newborn child 
will be developed and strengthened by offering choices to of 
the older learner. She states unequivocally ^ 'The 
educational system should be one in which the children' s own 
choices are the guiding principles and their natural 
vivacity prevents mistakes .' (Montessori f p. 139) 

Montessori statements ascribed to the category 'Self- 
determination' include both positive effects of the prepared 
environment f and consequences of inappropriate environments . 
One of the Montessori statements proposes that 'a single 
source for all deviations (in personal it y) is the inability 
to actualize the primitive plan of development because of 



the hostile anvzronment encountered in the formative 
period*' (Montessorij p.214) 

Three oth^r Bvmanistic Values receiving significant support 
in Hontessori's writings are Integrs^lont Affective 3ias and 
Relevancy ^ Montessori pedagogy support these humanist ic 
values by describing means of stimulating the process of 
self-actualization. 

Shapiro^*; definition of integration stresses the combina :ion 
of affect and cognition and the education of the whole 
persont including valuest feelings and attitudest and the 
bodyt mind and spirit of the learner. The Montessori 
statements which fit this category stress the importance of 
nurturing the 'psychic needs' of the child as well as the 
physical needs. Moncessori's use of the word 'psychic' is 
assumed to be inclusive of the cogniti ve $ affective and 
spiritual domains of learning . 'The psychic life of the 
child needs to be protected and to be surr rounded by an 
environment that could be compared with the wrappings placed 
in nature about the physical embryo.' (Montessorit 1966^ p. 
20) 

Montessori advocated many basic tenets of what is now known 
as development ally appropriate pedagogy (Bredekamp^ 1986t 
Calvertf 1986) It is through active investigat jn of the 
environment that the child develops end grows. 'The 
importance of physical activity or movement in psychic 
Q development should be emphasized^' (Montessori p. 96). 
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the intense concentration of purposeful activity. She 
received criticism for her apparent lack of attention to 
emotions and personal feelings. (Kilpatrickf 1914) The 
signi ficance of this criticism persists in the literature 
today. (Elkindf 1981i DeVries and Kohlbergf 1987) 

The final humanist ic category which received significant 
support in Montessori^ s writing is relevance. Awareness of 
the Sensitive Periods for learning is a strong indicator ' of 
Montessori 's value of relevance . 'Relevant learning 
experiences and relevant instructional materials take into 
account the learning styles and the important motivations of 
the learners. ' (ShapirOf 1987 f p. 159) Montessori observed 
sensitive periods in children and her pedegogy reflected her 
observations and experimentation . 'Sensitive periods enable 
the child to come into contact with the external world in a 
particularly intense manner. At such a time everything is 
easy; all is life and enthusiasm.' (Montessorif 1966t p*40) 
The idea of sensitive periods is of supreme importance to 
the trained Montessori teacher. It is by observing the child 
that the Montessori teacher knows when to offer a particular 
apparatus or introduce a new lesson . Didactic response to 
sensit ive learning periods is an area of child education 
that warrants further investigation. 

'As a general point t it seems that the most vulnerable time 
for an organism occurs during these sensitive periods. 
Irreversible damage to the central nervous system seems 
particularly likely to occur in the wake of even mild 
restrictions during such a critical period. Conversely $ 
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rapid growth will occur if the proper conditions obtain 
during the critical period." (Gardner t 1983f p. 40) 

Free choice within the prepared environmnet is another 

important way of achieving relevance for the learner • *i4 

child^s different inner sensibilities enable him to choose 

from bis complex environment what is suitable and necessary 

for his growth.'' (Montessorif p. 42) 

In conclusionf Montessori's writing supports the humanistic 
assumption of the self -actualizing capacity of human beings. 
Montessori believed in the development of the unique 
personality f as the ultimate purpose of education . "The 
child is the father of the man." Montessori stresses the 
importance of self-determination within a prepared 
environment which responds to the developmental needs of the 
child. The humanistic values of " integration" f 

affective/experiential bias and relevance are evident in 
Montessori' s Model. If educators of the 1990' s are looking 
for pedagogy that is consistent with a humanistic 
philosophy f Montessori classrooms are a good place to start. 

Notes 

1. The excluded statements were used in a previous analysis 
of Montessori Value statements which generated their own 
categories . 
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